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Affirmation Versus Negation in American Education 


By THOMAS WOODY 


University of Pennsylvania 


The shadow of negation—TuHe America I 
sensed as a boy and saw clearly as a young man 
is nowadays half obscured by ominous shadows. 
In the murkiness I walk as in a dream. It was 
no surprise, therefore, to meet Mephistopheles in 
person. Evidently in excellent humor, to my 
inquiry, ‘‘How are things going?’’ he replied: 
‘‘Never better; everything’s going my way!’’ 
‘‘How so?’’ said I. ‘‘It’s like this,’’ he an- 
swered: ‘‘I am, as you know, the Spirit of 
Eternal Negation. Affirmation and the courage 
behind it are to me repugnant. For a long while 
things seemed to go against me. Men, and 
women, too, affirmed so confidently their right 
to govern themselves, were so courageous in their 
efforts to be free, and were really making such a 
go of it, that I was about ready to close my es- 
tablishment. However, I must confess, I should 
have had more faith in myself. Even in Amer- 
ica, where the spirit of affirmation nearly suffo- 


cated me for a century and a half, able angels of 
my hue have risen to the air and shown great 
zeal in behalf of my Dominion. In an almost 
incredible decade and a half, they have done, 
knowingly or unknowingly, what I myself 
scarcely dared to hope for in less than a mil- 
Of course,’’ he chuckled, ‘‘ Americans 
have long boasted of speed, but I had not ex- 


lennium. 


pected so much of them when going my way!’’ 

‘**Read me no riddles,’’ I said; ‘‘tell me plainly 
what you mean.’’ ‘‘Okay,’’ he agreed, falling 
into our vernacular, ‘‘I’ll lay it on the line: My 
sable scouts have persuaded countless thousands 
—some say millions, but one can’t rely on fig- 
ures—of Americans that swearing ‘I am not...’ 
is the prime proof of excellence among them, 
Today they fill the blank with one word; to- 
morrow it will be another; day after tomorrow 
yet another; and so on. Soon, by this process, 
all territory will be annexed to my Dominion 





of Negation. Some of my bright cub scouts have 
got the idea already. A courier from them 
brought word just yesterday that a move was 
on foot in one collegiate den to expose all teachers 
who cannot (or will not) answer ‘I am not’ to 
such questions as these: ‘Are you a Pinko?’ 
‘Are you a Companion of the Road?’ ‘Are you 
a New Dealer?’ ‘Are you a Social Planner?’ 
‘Are you an Economic Planner?’ ‘Are you a 
Democrat?’ His den, the courier went on, is 
not satisfied with negation of Communist or 
Socialist membership ; others, unlabeled officially, 
are much more dangerous. There ought to be a 
loyalty oath, of course, whereby all who would 
teach must deny whatever is thought worthy of 
denial. Cub members, he concluded, hope to 
see an extension of dens on a national basis.’’ 
Mephistopheles half-closed his eyes and smiled; 
humming softly to himself, ‘‘ Everything’s going 
my way,’’ he bade me good day. 

Retreat from freedom.—Mephisto’s compla- 
cency was annoying, his recital almost incredi- 
ble. Nevertheless, it seemed wise to check his 
statements by The New York Times. There I 
found warrant for optimism on the part of the 
Prince of Negation. The gist of what I read 
adds up to a retreat from freedom. 

Members of a minor religious group are com- 
pelled to salute the flag; their literature on 
‘*Religion as a World Remedy”’ is burned. 
Members of the sect have been denied freedom 
of speech and assembly ; the Supreme Court has 
sustained this denial by a seven to two decision. 
From attacking a religious minority for refus- 
ing to join in a formal ceremony, we have moved 
on to assail such distinguished leaders in church 
work as Reverend Henry Knox Sherrill, pre- 
siding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam. Small 
wonder, then, that churchmen see the ‘‘extreme 
and unfair methods’’ of the two investigating 
committees of Congress as a threat to ‘‘destroy 
our American way of life.’’ 

Faith in verbal magic has reached an all-time 
high. Loyalty test oaths for teachers have be- 
come a common phenomenon. Loyalty oaths are 
soon to be required even of would-be purchasers 
of homes, under the G.I. Bill, Federal Housing 
Administration, and the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. 

Teachers with long and successful service have 
been deprived of their positions on the grounds 
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of political belief and associations, or what are 
supposed to be their beliefs and associations. 
Appealing to the Fifth Amendment has brought 
the summary dismissal of many teachers, sus- 
pension, condemnation, and abuse to a host of 
others. 

The purge psychology has affected lawyers. 
A Committee of the American Bar Association 
has recommended the expulsion of ‘‘ Communist 
lawyers or sympathizers’’ and their disbarment. 
Lawyers defending Communists have been ‘‘sen- 
tenced to from one to six months imprisonment 
for contempt’’ without being given the oppor- 
tunity of a hearing or any defense. Lawyers 
appearing as counsel have themselves been sub- 
poenaed on the spot for testimony. 

Books have been burned in Sapulpa, Oklahoma 
—five or six, it is said—for some were ‘‘too ap- 
proving of socialism,’’ others too frank about 
sex., ‘‘They were volumes of no consequence,’’ 
we are told. Banning books attracts less public 
attention than burning. As it accomplishes the 
same end, banning is preferred by most Ameri- 
can censors; some just steal books, if they 
threaten Americanism as interpreted by the 
thieves. 

Censorship of books often takes on local color. 
Alabama chokes on favorable references to 
FEPC and segregation. New York City gags on 
Oliver Twist, the Merchant of Venice, and The 
Nation. Chicago, not long ago, sought protec- 
tion against pro-British, un-American history. 
The gravest threats arise from censorship by 
private pressure brought to bear on publishers, 
and from legislation, such as the Smith Act, 
which Mr. Justice Hugo Black condemned as 
‘prior censorship.’’ More and more, Chairman 
Donald Klopfer of the censorship committee of 
the Book Publishers Council notes, authors are 
suffering from censorship because of political 
ideas, and publishers are criticized for publish- 
ing views ‘‘not currently in favor.’’ Legalized 
censorship of doctrines in disfavor in America 
has gone so far as to cause The New Statesman 
and Nation to ask: ‘‘What remains of the Bill 
of Rights in the U. S. Constitution?’’ Comment- 
ing on the indictment of Alexander Trachten- 
berg and others, of International Publishers, for 
‘‘conspiring to publish and circulate . . . books, 
articles, magazines, and newspapers advocating 
the principles of Marxism-Leninism,’’ this dis- 
tinguished organ of liberal opinion notes that 
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Paine’s ‘‘ Rights of Man”’ and ‘‘The New Testa- 
ment’’ have been considered subversive, and asks 
whether the United States is ‘‘really prepared”’ 
to ban whole categories of books and require pub- 
lishers to scan their stock and destroy as ‘‘crimi- 
nal literature’’ those that may fall in the ‘‘sub- 
versive’’ category. Meantime, it is refreshing 
to note that educators, assembled in an annual 
conclave, pledge themselves ‘‘to strive for the 
preservation of the processes of democratic edu- 
cation and to oppose the trend toward a limita- 
tion of the freedom of instruction and instrue- 
tors.’’ This is sound sentiment! 

Banning has grown iusty and expansive: yes- 
terday we banned locally; today we ban (in 
some cases burn) books placed in our American 
show windows in capitals throughout the world. 
In Germany, where we profess to teach former 
Nazis the superiority of Western Democracy 
over the Eastern style, the lesson must be con- 
fusing. If Germans read The New York Times, 
they can compare the dual censorship, East and 
West. Information Service Libraries of the 
United States have proscribed hundreds of books 
by more than 40 authors. They have likewise 
purged themselves of The Nation and The New 
Republic. As Lawrence Clark Powell, librarian 
at the University of California at Los Angeles, 
said a year ago, ‘‘ Let us admit it, things are bad 
for books and bookish people.’’ What a marvel 
of understatement! Meanwhile, though many in 
America have access to libraries, but can only 
read the books approved by the censors, there 
are, according to a study made by New York 
State Library and its collaborators, 53,000,000 
people in the United States who do not have easy 
access to libraries, and 24,000,000 have no library 
service at all. Weseem to be forgetful of Wash- 
ington’s advice: ‘‘Promote then. . . the general 
diffusion of knowledge... .”’ 

Other road blocks have been set up on free- 
dom’s highway. Elmer Rice, chairman of the 
National Council on Freedom from Censorship, 
established by the American Civil Liberties 
Union, has protested to the Post Office Depart- 
ment against its discriminatory restriction upon 
the passage of Soviet area publications to sub- 
scribers in this country, and has asked it to 
‘‘authorise delivery of all Soviet publications 
without discretion to anyone who requests or 
subscribes to them.’’ 

Due to fear of subversion, denial of the free 
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flow of ideas has taken another dangerous turn. 
Distinguished scientists, journalists, artists, min- 
isters, and others have been denied passports as 
not ‘‘in the best interests of the United States.’’ 
Some 300 Americans were refused passports 


within 12 months. Foreign scientists and other 
intellectuals have experienced delays and refus- 
als when seeking visas for visiting the United 
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States. Thirty-four leading atomic scientists 
recently condemned the State Department’s pol- 
icy in unmistakable terms. Under the title 
‘* America’s Paper Curtain,’’ Professor Edward 
A. Shils, special editor of a double issue of the 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists (October, 1952) 
wrote in part: 

Through the two MeCarran acts—the Security Act 
of 1950 and the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952—and their excessively rigid, indiscriminate ap- 
plication by the State Department, the United States 
Government and the American people are undoing 
with one hand what they are so laboriously and ex- 
pensively accomplishing with the other. While one 
part of American policy generously and farsightedly 
has sought to defend the free societies of the West 
through the Marshall Plan, the North Atlantic Treaty, 
and other measures, these two acts, and particularly 
the clauses bearing on the entry into the United 
States of foreign scientists, scholars, and educators, 
in conjunction with the sheer ignorance and unconcern 
for consequences in some sections of the State Depart- 
ment, alienate our allies, comfort our enemies, en- 
feeble our free institutions, and traduce the principles 
of liberty. 

In the past few years a very large number of dis- 
tinguished European scientists, almost all: of them 
anti-Communist and deeply devoted to the freedom in 
which scientific truth is sought and discovered, have 
been frustrated in their efforts to come to the United 
States to share their knowledge with their American 
colleagues. Their applications for visas have in many 
cases been refused, usually after long delay; in other 
cases the visas have been finally granted, but only after 
delays so long that the scientific meetings to which 
they were invited had taken place, or the teaching 
appointments for which they had been engaged had 
lapsed through their failure to arrive in time to fulfill 
them. 

The State Department, in defense of its policy, 
has referred to the conviction of 11 leading Com- 
munists for participating in a ‘‘conspiracy,’’ 
declared to be a ‘‘clear and present danger to 
the United States.’’ Justices William O. Doug- 
las and Hugo Black dissented against the Su- 
preme Court’s decision, the latter saying: 
‘**. ,, this is a virulent form of prior censorship 
of speech and press, which I believe the First 
Amendment forbids.’’ 

Pressures put upon scientists and public offi- 
cials have become so severe, the hazards to repu- 
tation so grave (men and women are charged 
rashly, smeared publicly, and retractions or cor- 
rections, if made, never overtake the smear head- 
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lines) that a shortage of qualified persons, willing 
to undertake public employment, is no cause for 
wonder. A distinguished journalist, resigning 
from the Voice of America, declared that the 
agency had ‘‘been crippled, perhaps beyond re- 
covery, by slanderous attacks on its integrity.’’ 


Political pressures, whether domestic or inter- 


national in motivation, have no place in Amer- 
ican democracy ; once introduced, one can under- 
stand why yeoung scientists, witnessing the 
treatment accorded Dr. Edward U. Condon and 
the abrupt dismissal of Dr. Allen V. Astin from 
the National Bureau of Standards, hesitate about 
entering government service. 

Still unready to acknowledge complete con- 
quest by the minions of Negation, I continued 
with the Times. That the great Foundations 
were to be investigated occasioned regret but no 
surprise. Are they not the nursery and support 
of scientific projects of almost every imaginable 
description throughout the world; and are not 
Communists and fellow-travelers also among the 
scientists? Newspapers, editors, and publishers 
have also fallen under the watchful eye of our 
political guardians. The juxtaposition of praise 
of famous Peter Zenger and the condemnation 
of present editors and authors makes interesting, 
if painful, reading. Considering the temper of 
the new proponents of orthodoxy (their own), 
the drive to close Marxist schools, the insistence 
on investigating employees of the United Na- 
tions, the effort to ban teaching about Unesco in 
schools, and similar ventures could surprise us 
only if they vanished overnight and left us freely 
breathing unpolluted air. 

Against America’s historic backdrop, no shad- 
ows loom more ominously than those of investi- 
gators prowling about churches and pastors to 
satisfy themselves that religious leaders are safe. 
If bishops and pastors are to be investigated, how 
shall their parishioners escape? If Communist 
ideas and associations are not outlawed by any 
statute of limitations, congressional investigators 
will have busy work for many a lifetime enquir- 
ing into subversive ideas and practices of historic 
Christianity and its sources in Judaism. But 
present Christian activities may dictate that his- 
torical homework be pushed aside. Peace, a 
Christian ideal, and sought in practice by many 
Christians, has also been urged by Communists. 
The semantics of guilt by association are bother- 
some! Peace is now suspect. Does not peace, if 
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sought by Communists, become appeasement 
when Christians do their part to get it? 

What is to be done?—With a heavy heart I 
closed the scarcely heavier volumes of the Times, 
having hardly begun the dolorous tale of nega- 
tions that mar our years. Such is the record. 
What is to be done? There is not much value 
in reflecting that obscurantism, witch-hunting, 
hatred, and suspicion of strange ideas and mores 
are as old as man’s history, played their part in 
our earliest days, and have appeared sporadically 
on many subsequent occasions. Though this is 
true, the present retreat from freedom has as- 
sumed more varied guises, is more ubiquitous, 
and seems more deeply rooted. It has with its 
predecessors, however, certain common traits and 
sources: fear; ignorance ; and a readiness of men 
in power to impose conformity and foster sub- 
mission to preserve that power. To these must 
be added a decline of faith in liberal principles, 
forgetfulness or ignorance of them, and in some 
quarters contempt and enmity toward them. 
Therewith is allied the perennial difficulty of 
bringing educational principles into harmony 
with those of political liberalism. 

Recognition of the causes of an illness puts us 
well along toward the adoption of measures for 
its cure. Application of the remedies in this 
instance may be difficult, even unpleasant, con- 
sidering the advanced stage of the malady, but 
without them free government cannot survive. 
Of one thing we may be sure: from first to last 
the remedial measures must be positive rather 
than negative. Affirmation is the rule of life; 
negation, that of death. 

Rather than mount first a headlong, general 
assault upon fear, or upon ignorance, or upon 
those who momentarily employ their powers to 
establish conformity and submission, let us re- 
state the first principles of liberalism which are 
basic to a solution of the present problem. By 
returning to them we may find a solvent for 
those phantoms of the mind—our fears. These 
dispelled, we can work in confidence at the per- 
ennial job of combating ignorance and evil men 
who seek their own rather than the common good. 

Liberal government is meaningless unless it 
holds inviolate the freedom of man’s mind. This, 
of all things, is democracy’s unique promise. 
Man may well find everything else under other 
sovereignty. The fundamental role of free, in- 
dependent minds is recognized as a good for men 
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and women, as persons; it is at the same time in- 
dispensable to the ‘‘government,’’ for they are it. 

The Constitution states certain principles and 
establishes agencies, vests them with appropriate 
powers, and fixes their limitations. The amend- 
ments further specify and extend human rights. 
Three of these, or parts thereof, bear directly 


upon the dilemmas under present consideration : 


Art. I. 


establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free ex- 


Congress shall make no law respecting an 


ercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech or 
of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble and to petition the Government for a redress 
of grievances. 

Art. V. No person shall be held to answer for a 
capital or otherwise infamous crime unless on a pre- 
sentment or indictment of a Grand Jury, except in 
cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the 
militia, when in actual service, in time of war or pub- 
lie danger; nor shall any person be subject for the 
same offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life or 
limb; nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to 
be a witness against himself, nor be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor 
shall private property be taken for public use with- 
out just compensation. 

Art. VI. 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by 
an impartial jury of the State and district wherein the 
crime shall have been committed, which district shall 


In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 


have been previously ascertained by law, and to be in- 
formed of the nature and cause of the accusation; to 
be confronted with the witnesses against him; to have 
compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his 
favor, and to have the assistance of counsel for his 
defense. 


We hold these to be indispensable guarantees 
of the freedom of men and women, without which 

to name the highest of all vocations—they can- 
not govern themselves. Lacking them, govern- 
ment readily becomes the tyranny of a few over 
many; having them, and exercising them, tyr- 
anny is kept ever on the run. 
tial tyrants in all societies. 
they rise on the wings of fear; hence they cherish 
Now the fullest lib- 
erty of thinking and transmitting thought is first 
, lurks 
thrives in shadows; hence liberty of thought and 
the means of its dissemination are the first ob- 


There are poten- 
If they rise to power, 


it, foster it, and magnify it. 


among all solvents of fear, which and 


jects of tyrannical assault. 
Where such liberties are of long standing, the 
assault upon them is not made head on; instead, 
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some make pious pretense of defending freedom 
by denying it; others, sincerely enough, but igno- 
rantly, accept such crooked logic. The flanking 
movements are more dangerous than a direct as- 
sault; for this would be recognized, resented 
generally, and opposed. The appeal to defend 
freedom by restricting it is clothed in fair, per- 
suasive language: ‘‘Must not a free people de- 
fend itself by suppressing error? If we do not 
suppress it, will not its devotees come and rule 
over us?’’ Many have hastily answered ‘‘yes.’’ 
It seems so obvious that one should fight error 
with every weapon. In fact, however, error 
thrives under suppression; it can be routed only 
by the fullest publicity, with freedom to expound 
it and to defend it, if any will, against all oppo- 
nents. Truth flourishes under freedom; error 
shrivels and dies, 

The flanking movements have gone a long way, 
always under the guise of defending security. 
Congress has made no law directly limiting free- 
dom of religion, of speech, of publication, of 
peaceable assembly, or the right of petition. Ar- 
ticles V and VI still stand in the Bill of Rights. 
But Congress has expanded its powers of inves- 
tigation so far as to establish an inquisition into 
ideas and associations of American citizens that 


amounts to abrogation of fundamental freedoms 
and contravention of safeguards which accused 


criminals would enjoy if brought to trial. The 
most casual reader of the daily press sees a steady 
spread of these flagrant denials of basic rights. 
There is a quickness to judge guilty those who, 
faced by their inquisitors, invoke the protection 
of the Fifth Amendment, whereas its use implies 
no presumption of guilt whatsoever. In numer- 
ous cases the gravest injuries have followed such 
invocation—-loss of good name, deprivation of 
jobs and professional posts, involving property 
loss, in short, about everything but life itself. 
Some who sit on boards of education, even on 
those of our most exalted institutions of learn- 
ing, seem to have forgotten that the protections 
of the Fifth and Sixth Amendments were insti- 
tuted for the benefit of all in order that only by 
‘‘due process’? should guilt be established and 
punished. 

The Constitution vests judicial power in a 
Supreme Court and ‘‘such inferior courts as the 
Jongress may from time to time ordain and es- 
tablish.’’ The latter have been established. The 
Senate, its members having taken oaths or affir- 
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mations for the purpose, is authorized to func- 
tion as a court in impeachment proceedings. 
Apart from this, all crimes are to be tried by 
jury. There is no constitutional provision for 
additional, or extra-legal, judicial agencies. The 
House and Senate, however, have set up investi- 
gating committees which, operating without rec- 
ognized status as judicial bodies and without the 
safeguards of legally constituted courts, have 
undertaken to perform the functions of a Grand 
Jury and courts. They have, in effect, nullified 
for many the ‘‘due process of law’’ guaranteed 
to all by the Constitution. Trial by Congres- 
sional Committees has exhibited many of the 
worst features of the Star Chamber, the Inqui- 
sition, and purge trials. Confession and a will- 
ingness to be an informer have become the readi- 
est passport to freedom from persecution. The 
likeness of the abject confessions extracted from 
some frightened citizens of the United States is 
unhappily close to those extracted by open and 
avowed dictatorships. 

Infringement of Constitutional rights has be- 
fallen citizens in various walks of life. It has 
been the lot of teachers of all degrees, men and 
women professionally unknown outside their 
locality, and those of international standing. 
The worst effects are by no means fully or read- 
ily visible: not only are teachers of demonstrated 
capacity unceremoniously expelled from service; 
many young men and women of the greatest in- 
telligence and brightest promise now hesitate, 
unfortunately for the nation, about entering 
teaching, or other professions for that matter, 
when such hazards threaten all that a lifetime of 
devotion to one’s work might accomplish. 

It may well be that affairs have come to such 
a pass because of the negligence of citizens, seem- 
ingly oblivious of the anciei t adage that eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty. Life is too far 
atomized. Ministers, teachers’ organizations, a 
body of scientists, lawyers, and others have made 
protests. But there has been no large-scale 
united opposition to this usurpation of the right 
to think, to agree, to differ, and to associate freely 
with others for a common accepted purpose. 
Therefore, no effective result has been gained. 
What is needed is a realization that all citizens 
have a common interest at stake and to win it 
they must work together. Short of such a grand 
union of men and women, regardless of status 
and profession, is it too much to expect that 
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teachers of all kinds—who ought to be most 
keenly sensible of the injuriousness of investiga- 
tions, as they have been carried on—should in- 
form the public and Congress itself of their 
views? Do not teachers as citizens owe this serv- 
ice to the free society of which they are mem- 
bers? 

Negation has been richly rewarded with 
praise and more substantial benefits; but these 
are short-term gains. Affirmation is more de- 
serving of reward; in the long run it may well 
receive the accolade of freemen. Whatever may 
be the outcome, let free teachers affirm their 
stand: 

Deeply sensible of our public obligations as 
citizens of a free society, and of our special role 
as.teachers and investigators in our respective 
fields of work, we observe with grave concern the 
spread of congressional inquiries into the realm 
of political and religious opinion and their dele- 
terious effect on education. We are convinced 
that such investigations are unwise; they arouse 
unjustified suspicion of the teaching profession, 
diminish its social usefulness, and injure the 
esprit de corps of its members. Teachers of a 
free society must themselves be free. This was 
thoroughly understood and proudly proclaimed 
by Thomas Jefferson, chief architect of our inde- 
pendence and founder of the University of Vir- 
ginia: ‘‘This institution will be based on the 
illimitable freedom of the human mind. For 
here we are not afraid to follow the truth wher- 
ever it may lead, nor to tolerate error so long as 
reason is left free to combat it.’’ This is the 
critical difference between totalitarian education 
and that of democracy. Investigations that seek 
to intimidate or silence minority opinion and 
produce conformity to some prevailing pattern 
themselves subvert the most fundamental prin- 
ciples of education and government of free men. 


Beyond the unwisdom of such investigations 
is the question of their legality. The First 
Amendment, quoted above, charges Congress to 
make no law concerning establishment of re- 
ligion or restricting its exercise, abridging free 
speech, free press, the right of peaceable assem- 
bly, and the right of petition. Indictments are 
reserved to a Grand Jury. What Congress has 
no power to do, it cannot legally set its commit- 
tees to perform. We submit this grave question 
to fellow citizens and to the Congress of the 
United States, and earnestly petition our law- 
makers to redress this grievous infringement of 
the Bill of Rights. We beg to remind those who 
by our suffrage have been placed for the moment 
in power, that the founders of this common- 
wealth had faith in freedom of speech and of 
association. Fear has bred in some a lack of 
faith in that freedom. But fear, as Mr. Justice 
Brandeis once wrote in a famous dissenting 
opinion, cannot ‘‘justify suspension of free 
speech and assembly. Men feared witches and 
burnt women. It is the function of speech to 
free men from the bondage of irrational fears. 
... If there be time to expose through discussion 
the falsehoods and fallacies, to avert the evil 
by the processes of education, the remedy to be 
applied 1s more speech, not enforced silence.’’ 
(Italics added) ‘‘ We need,’’ as Mr. Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas said recently, ‘‘to become asso- 
ciated, the world around, with ideas of freedom 
if we are to win the battle for men’s hearts.”’ 
It is high time to restore freedom to classrooms 
and lecture halls and banish the fears that in- 
quisitorial congressional activities have fostered. 
To that end, we affirm our devotion to the unre- 
stricted pursuit and diffusion of knowledge and 
our unending opposition to all forms of thought 
control. 


“ CORRESPONDENCE®: 


The Intellectual 


THE FOLLOWING COMMENTS are concerned with 
Arthur E. Bestor, Jr.’s ‘‘On the Education and 
’ 


1The author consulted his colleagues in the Harvard 
Faculty of Education before preparing this paper. He 
is therefore deeply indebted to them, but in fairness must 
make it clear that both the tone and the wording are his 
own responsibility. 
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and the Schools ' 


Certification of Teachers’’ (ScHOOL AND Sociery, 
September 19, 1953) and his expanded views in 
‘* Educational Wastelands’’ (University of Illi- 
nois Press). 

There should be no question about Dr. Bestor’s 
right to study the policies and procedures of the 
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schools and to publish his conclusions. The con- 
troversy between certain professors of liberal 
arts and certain professors of education has been 
costly in energy and wasteful of talents desper- 
‘ately needed in the development of the schools. 
It can lead to useful results only if there is full 
freedom of speech, and only if there reigns also 
a sense of scholarly integrity and rigor. The 


reader must judge whether Dr. Bestor’s article, 


and this comment on it, live up to these require- 
ments. 

It has been suggested that Dr. Bestor is un- 
friendly toward the basic political purpose of 
public education and the right of the children 
of each generation to educational opportunity. 
A careful reading of his book will show that this 
is incorrect and unfair. Unfortunately, others 
may quote him for purposes with which he might 
not agree, is concerned about 
one important aspect of the work of the schools 


sestor, however, 
and his motives should not be impugned if he 
criticizes weaknesses which have been of equal 
concern to many ‘‘professional educators.’’ 

Dr. Bestor, however, is not without responsi- 
bility for creating a querulous atmosphere. 
Some of his comments about professors of edu- 
eation are far from courteous and the very title, 
‘* Educational Wastelands,’’ 
Both the general public—ultimately responsible 
for our educational system, which continues to 
produce honest and intelligent citizens and dis- 
tinguished sincere indi- 
viduals who are accused of laying waste the land 
have a right to protest. 

It is not that two parts of the academic world 
—the liberal arts and the ‘‘professional educa- 
tors’’-are hopelessly separated in their aims or 
procedures. There is common ground. Bestor’s 
recommendations for a sound liberal education 
for all teachers are obviously sensible and should 
be directed to those planning liberal arts pro- 
grams as well as to those who serve on faculties 
of education. Everyone who has studied the 
schools will agree that far too many of the na- 
tion’s million teachers are inadequately or badly 
prepared in the subjects they teach. Many of 
the proposals he makes on pp. 83-84 of his article 
are good. But the fact that they are set forth 
as though they are new ideas demonstrates again 
the shocking failure of communication or the 
lack of adequate investigation which bedevils the 
daily task of those who prepare teachers. For 
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is open to question. 


scholars—and_ those 


more than a decade, some of these ideas have 
formed the basis of the Master of Arts in Teach- 
ing program at Harvard, and more recently of 
similar programs at Yale and other institutions. 
Certain teachers colleges were among the leaders 
in establishing programs of general education. 
Current misunderstandings are the result of 
more than a simple confusion about the meaning 
of words used by educators to describe their ac- 
tivities: there is ignorance of what is now being 
done and what has been done in some teachers 
colleges and schools of education. <A full ex- 
change of information is needed. 

A basic policy proposed by Dr. Bestor is that 
particular job... is to provide 
intellectual training in every field of activity 
where systematic thinking is an important 
component of success’’ (p. 16 of his book), par- 
ticularly in the separate and fundamental dis- 
ciplines of history, chemistry, mathematics, phi- 
losophy, and the like. These ways of thinking, 
when combined, form a liberal education, the 
purpose of which is the deliberate cultivation of 
the power to think. Dr. Bestor believes that the 
nation desires intellectual guidance from the 
scholarly world in defining these areas ever more 
accurately and in devising school policies and 
programs to accomplish this end. 

To many a hard-pressed teacher or principal, 
this definition of purpose must bring a wistful 
smile. Life in the schools would be much simpler 
if the local communities agreed with Bestor. But 
the fact is that in most parts of tuis country 
such a statement of purpose does not accurately 
or completely describe the public’s instructions 
The teacher is expected to de- 
velop ‘‘good moral standards’’ as well as ‘‘train 
the mind,’’ to help children to get along with 
each other in a reasonable and democratic man- 
ner as well as to study history and science. These 
instructions are not usually clearly stated, and 
one set of instructions is often in conflict with 
another. But it is clear that the public does not 
accept ‘‘intellectual training’’ as the ‘‘ particular 
job’’ or the only purpose of the schools. 

No doubt the ‘‘professional educators’’ have 
played a part in influencing public thinking in 
this regard over the past half century, as Bestor 
points out. But has he explored far enough in 
this area, or weighed his evidence sufficiently? 
Others believe that school programs designed for 


ees 


other purposes than ‘‘intellectual training’’ are 
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not primarily the result of the plotting of pro- 
fessors of education. They reflect rather public 
opinion, which is, in effect, saying two things 
at the same time: that learning decent behavior, 
honesty, how to live by democratic values, ete., 
is important and should take place in the schools 
as well as the home; and that the public (to 
which belong parents of highly gifted as well as 
highly ungifted children) is of two or more 
minds about disciplines of thought, intellectual 
training, ‘‘scholarly standards,’’ and the like. 
Scholars are necessary and should be supported, 
but it is the American way to laugh at their 
impracticalities and illusions. Outside their spe- 
cialty they have been known to lose scholarly 
objectivity. There are a good many Americans 
who would have grave doubts about a university 
scholar’s wisdom in planning for Johnny’s school 
life. 
tudes of American families toward the intellec- 
tual, an ambivalence which has deep roots in 


There is a certain ambivalence in the atti- 


American history. 

In the area of public policy formation, then, 
one may ask whether Dr. Bestor’s position does 
not assume too much for the intellectual’s role. 
When it comes to his definition of the study of 
education, which he would prefer to describe as 
‘**nedagogy,’’ the opposite question is appropri- 
ate: Is his position intellectual enough ? 

The reader’s answer will depend on the faith 
he has in the contemporary social sciences as a 
means of understanding human behavior. How 
far can he trust theories developed in anthropol- 
ogy, psychology, sociology, economics, and politi- 
cal science to guide him in determining educa- 
tional policy? A body of research over the past 
half century has resulted in theories which em- 
phasize the essential role of emotion and of social 
forces in the learning process. The definition of 
the nature of the mind itself has been radically 
Many educational policies during the 
same period of time have been based on these 


changed. 


theories, though all too often with inadequate 
evidence or with too hasty a leaping at generali- 
zations. 
ing to discard certain careless practices, but he 
has not clearly decided whether to diseard care- 
ful theories as weil. 
teaching of education only the results of investi- 
gations in one rather narrow aspect of the psy- 


Dr. Bestor is probably correct in wish- 


He seems to welcome in the 


chology of education, though his book bristles 
with problems which should be handled by his- 
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torians and philosophers, political scientists and 
sociologists, as well as psychologists and experi- 
enced educators. For example, his proposal to 
concentrate the work of the schools on develop- 
ing the pupil’s ‘‘power to think’’ in apparent 
isolation from other aspects of emotional and so- 


ee 


cial growth would seem to neglect contemporary 
learning theory and studies in human develop- 
ment. To what extent should those who study 
public education isolate themselves in the future 
from these broader aspects of science and scholar- 
ship? My colleagues and I have faith that the 
social sciences have already advanced the under- 
standing of human behavior, and will continue 
to do so in the future. ‘‘If it is a sign of anti- 
intellectualism to understand a human being in 
his rational, moral, and emotional totality, and 
not only as an intellectual being, then we must 
courageously bear the blame of anti-intellectual- 


”? one of my colleagues has said. 


ism, 

Bestor proposes that the preparation of teach- 
ers become a function and a concern of all pro- 
fessors in the college or university. This is ob- 
viously a desirable goal. But is it likely that his 
proposed pattern of organization will focus 
enough of the attention of these professors on 
the problems of the schools to accomplish his 
aim? 


Specialization is a mark of the academic world 
! , 
and the difficulties of interdisciplinary programs 


are by now a familiar story. At Harvard, our 
approach to the problem of how to define and 
to study the range of problems raised in the edu- 
cational process has been to appoint, to full-time 
membership in the Faculty of Education, schol- 
ars in the arts and sciences, with heavy emphasis 
on philosophy and social science, as well as schol- 
ars in the professional fields.? We believe that 
the development of close personal and scholarly 
relations between faculty members of diverse in- 
tellectual training and experience will be mu- 
tually beneficial. I emphasize the importance of 
full-time membership because, with regret, | 
must report my impression that Bestor under- 
estimates the difficulties facing his colleagues 
whose primary interests are in college teaching 
and research when they try to focus their at- 

2I speak here only of the study of education itself: 
future teachers of any subject should obtain their basic 
preparation under scholars whose major task is the ad- 
vancement of their specialized flelds. A faculty of edu- 


cation should not be a duplication of a faculty of arts 
and sciences. 
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tention on the problems of the schools. The past 
record of professors of the liberal arts, as Dr. 
Bestor has himself pointed out, is not good in this 
regard. What are the grounds for expecting a 
change in the near future? The present system 
of academic rewards and prestige does not favor 
his plan of organization. A special academic 
group of high quality and high morale, devoting 
a major part of its intellectual life to the study 
of this aspect of our society, and serving as a 
stimulating force to the entire academic com- 
munity, seems to me still to be necessary. 

The acid test comes, of course, when a teacher 
faces a classroom of pupils somewhere in the 
United States. He has to deal with the children 
as they are, with their wide range of ability to 
learn and their apparent lack of interest in the 
intellectual disciplines. He has to face the grave 
implications of imposing his cultural standards, 
and his view of what is important and unimpor- 
tant, on a captive audience. As Dr. Bestor cor- 
rectly points out, there is little dependable evi- 
dence to guide us in preparing teachers for this 
task. Imaginative experiments are needed. For 
this reason we welcome the present trend of cer- 


tifying officers toward approving over-all, insti- 
tutional programs for the preparation of teach- 
ers rather than the counting of so many hours 
of this or that. One concern with Dr. Bestor’s 
proposals on certification of teachers is, there- 
fore, that his plan might turn out to be more 
rigid and complicated than our present arrange- 
ments. An ironic observer might even suggest 
that the result of his proposal would be to change 
the guard, not to free the prisoner. 

My colleagues and I believe that much can be 
done to improve the elementary and secondary 
The task is difficult, far more difficult 
than it seems on the surface, and likely to become 
more difficult as year follows year. We do not 
much care about organizational patterns or titu- 
lar responsibility. We wish simply to help in 
this improvement of the quality of the public 
schools, and to make sure that by our actions 
the academic civil war does not interfere with 
carrying out our responsibilities as educators. 

FRANCIS KEPPEL, Dean 

Graduate School of Education, 

Harvard Unwwersity 


schools. 


Bestor's Bad History 


NoTHING LEss than a straight denial will be 
the proper response to the opening statement in 
Professor Bestor’s article in ScHooL anp §So- 
ciety (Sept. 19, 1953). It is not true that ‘‘the 
division between elementary and secondary edu- 
cation on the one hand and higher education on 
the other is an administrative fact, natural and 
probably inescapable.’’ The old division was, 
and for several centuries continued to be, be- 
tween elementary, on the one hand, and second- 
ary-higher education, on the other. That divi- 
sion was based upon the separation of the social 
classes. Before and especially after the Refor- 
mation, the elementary school was for the lower 
classes, while the secondary school prepared 
upper-class boys for the university. The ‘‘ad- 
ministrative fact,’’ at that time, was contrary 
to the ‘‘fact’’ stated by Mr. Bestor; and, except 
in a figurative sense, it was not ‘‘natural and 
inescapable.’’ It was the result of historical 
conditions, 

Moreover, it is a major achievement of the 
American nation to have linked the three schools 
—the elementary, secondary, and higher—to 
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form a single system. The present ‘‘administra- 
tive fact’’ is that state universities are subject 
to all the winds that blow in the social climate. 
So, also, the professors. They are teachers, not 
always more intelligent than their students. The 
American people working through elected legis- 
latures and boards and through school adminis- 
trators and professors of ‘‘pedagogy’’ are creat- 
ing an educational highway. The idea has com- 
mended itself to other peoples. For a number 
of years, but especially since World War II, 
through the Butler Act and the Langevin Plan, 
respectively, England and France have been try- 
ing to create similar systems. They are trying 
to end educational segregation based upon social 
class. 

Those who write about education should take 
some account of its history, if they know that 
history. Professional historians are notorious 
for their neglect of the history of the institutions 
which provide them the opportunity to earn a 
living. Any who belong to a ‘‘Department of 
Education in Historical Thinking’’ have a spe- 
cial obligation to get the facts and to use them. 
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And if historians considered that history has at 
least two meanings they might not be so greatly 
disturbed by the two senses of education. 

The program in the article is so unrealistic 
that it need not occupy us very long. One or two 
points can be briefly made. The ‘‘university as 
a whole’’ does direct the work of the College of 
Education just as it directs the work of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences with its renamed ‘‘ De- 
partment of Education in Historical Thinking.’’ 
The highly specialized courses, each buttressed 
by a series of prerequisites, which are offered in 
some liberal arts departments are often very in- 
appropriate for the teacher who wants to acquire 
usable knowledge and understanding of his 


teaching fields. I suppose this is ‘‘anti-intellec- 
tual.’’ But, in some universities, some depart- 
ments have seen that there is a difference between 
the needs of a high-school teacher and those of 
a specialist in a highly developed field. Other 
departments should be, at least in part, con- 
trolled by the College of Education. I wonder 
how long it would take a teacher to complete all 
the work described by Professor Bestor. I won- 
der, also, how much additional work would be 
required if the arts departments were in undis- 
turbed control. I wonder, finally, how long it 
will take to change the certification laws of the 
48 states. 
H. G. Goop 
Columbus, Ohio 


Errors in Dr. Bestor's Thinking 


IT SEEMS REGRETTABLE that Dr. Bestor has al- 
lowed himself to make errors in reflective think- 
ing with reference to professional education that 
he would lament if applied to his own field. He 
reasons from partial data, inaccurate data, and 
false associations. 

Had he checked the professional education re- 
quirements of the 48 states, he would have found 
that so-called pedagogy is no major portion of 
the required pre-service education of public- 
school teachers. Secondary school teachers in 
particular are seldom required to take as much 
as one sixth of their work in a College of Educa- 
tion. Furthermore, his proposals relative to the 
amounts of training to be required in academic 
areas have largely been met in most states for 
years. Colleges of Education have raised few 
objections to this system of academic majors and 
minors. 

When he refers to a catalogue description of 
a course entitled ‘‘Science in the Elementary 
School’’ as stating that ‘‘no science background 
is assumed and no attempt is made to cover con- 
tent,’’ is he so gullible as to think that an attempt 
is made to teach science methods in abstraction? 
Such description is solely for the purpose of cit- 
ing that the course is not to be used as credit 
toward a major or minor in the academic field. 
Elementary teachers cannot complete even min- 
ors in every academic field which they must 
teach. The reasons such courses are taught in 
Colleges of Education are the failure of academic 
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departments to keep in touch with the interests, 
needs, and psychological maturity of boys and 
girls in the elementary school and the lack of 
interest on the part of academic faculties in de- 
veloping such courses. 

Dr. Bestor urges that the graduate student 
with a major in history should take more courses 
in the field of history to round out the program, 
and he implies that Colleges of Education do not 
permit the student to do so. First, Education 
faculties have urged secondary school teachers to 
do this for years, but in only a few instances have 
academic departments reciprocated by accepting 
Education as a graduate minor. Second, if aca- 
demic departments, such as history, would offer 
broad survey courses in the initial stages of the 
training period, teachers with even minors in a 
field would not be faced with the problem of 
trying to teach that in which they have no aca- 
demic background. ‘The evil lies in the continu- 
ous bifurcation of courses in the academic area 
with such emphasis on advanced material that 
the individual with a Master’s degree in a subject 
field is often acquainted with little more of what 
he must teach than is the college freshman. 

The author’s insistence on the participation of 
the whole of a college in the planning of teacher 
education comes a little late, since professional 
groups have been working for some time to bring 
about such a liaison. (The American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education has even 
introduced this item as an evaluative criterion. ) 
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Unfortunately, our efforts often have not been 
met in true co-operative spirit. 

Dr. Bestor grants that careful investigations 
into the processes of teaching and learning are 
legitimate functions of professional educators; 
yet he wishes to take all opportunities for effect- 
ing the results into 
from them. If he wishes to be consistent in his 
thinking, he will grant those students of the cur- 
rent needs of youth and of teachers as much re- 
spect for their judgment in such matters as he 
would grant the scholar of history for his judg- 
ment in that liberal-art field. 

State certification requirements, which Dr. 
Bestor criticizes, are no more a protection of the 
interest of professional educators than of the 
subject specialists against their own competitive 


educational practice away 


departments. The chief purpose is to protect 
the prospective teacher from influences which 
often would permit and encourage him to com- 
plete four years of college without sufficient 
breadth of training to find any public-school po- 
sition for which he could qualify. Neither the 
university nor the state can tailor-make a job for 
each candidate for teaching. Local school dis- 
trict factors largely determine the patterns te 
which the training program must conform. 

Effective teaching is not mere scholasticism ; 
it is that which improves the thinking and be- 
havior of youth now. Such application of learn- 
ing to thought and action is the highest level of 
intellectualism. 

WiuuiaM I. PAINTER 
University of Akron (Ohio) 


EVENTS 


British Criticism of Teacher Education 


RECENT YEARS have seen the emergence of concen- 
trated criticism of the edueation of teachers in the 
United States. The more or less sporadic sniping of 
earlier decades seems to have gathered momentum of 
late. Readers of educational and lay journals, and 
also readers of popular books, have been made fully 
aware of the shortcomings of the process of making 
the American teacher. 

Much professional ink, even scorn, has been poured 
on the Arkansas plan and other suggestions to bring 
about radical changes in teacher education. Some 
have gone so far as to label those who question the 
status quo as “enemies” of the publie schools. 

The problem of properly evaluating teacher educa- 
tion is not peculiar to this country. In England, at a 
meeting of headmasters in October, 1953, Eric James 
of the Manchester Grammar School proposed the dis- 
missal of two thirds of the lecturers in the university 
departments of education and the substitution of an 
apprenticeship system whereby students would visit 
schools during the day and attend lectures, mainly by 
regular school teachers, at night and during week- 
Commenting on this suggestion, the Times 
Educational Supplement recalled that courses in edu- 
cation did not “satisfy intellectually” a large number 
of graduate teachers. John G. Pilley, professor of 
education, University of Edinburgh, and a former 
professor at an American college, pointed out in the 
Scottish Educational Journal the “unhappy fact” that 
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ends, 


schools of education are less respected than are other 
professional schools. 

Dissatisfaction with the field of professional teacher 
education is at least as old as Comenius. Re-examina- 
tion and reform are long past due. Let the educators 
stop shadow-boxing and get down to the question of 
providing substantial content to the future teachers, 
a content that will command the respect of their stu- 
dents and of their academic colleagues. 

There is little time left. Unless teacher educators 
make the changes from within, they are likely some 
day to wake up and find reforms imposed upon 


them.—W. W. B. 


OPEN DISCUSSION OF CONTROVERSIAL 
EDUCATIONAL ISSUES 


A puBLIC FORUM on “Critical Issues in Education” 
will be held during the 1954 summer session at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Four issues will be 
taken up: on July 8, “What Should Be the Relation 
of Religion to Public Education?” by Henry P. Van 
Dusen, president, Union Theological Seminary, and 
R. Freeman Butts, professor of education, Teachers 
College, with President William F. Russell of Teach- 
ers College as moderator; on July 15, “How Should 
America’s Teachers Be Educated?” by Arthur E. 
Bestor, Jr., professor of history, University of Tli- 
nois, and Karl W. Bigelow, professor of education, 
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Teachers College, with Dean Hollis L. Caswell as 
moderator; on July 22, “Has Pragmatism Undermined 
Basie Values in Education?” by the Very Reverend 
James A. Pike, dean of New York Cathedral, and 
John L, Childs, professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, with Stephen M. Corey, executive officer, Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation, 
Teachers College, as moderator; and on July 29, “Do 
American Schools Neglect the Fundamentals?” by 
Albert Lynd, author of “Quackery in the Publie 
Schools,” and Roma Gans, professor of education, 
Teachers College, as moderator. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY’S GRANT 
TO MINNESOTA COLLEGES 


THE Minnesota College Fund Association has an- 
nounced a gift of $19,500 from the Standard Oil Com- 
pany to help 14 privately financed liberal arts colleges 
in Minnesota. The gift is unrestricted as to its use. 
H. H. Miller, the oil company’s manager in Mankato, 
presented the check to Laurence M. Gould, president 
of the association. The funds will be distributed on 
the basis of the association’s formula. 

Member schools in the association which will bene- 
fit are Augsburg College (Minneapolis), Carleton Col- 
lege (Northfield), Concordia College (Moorhead), 
Gustavus Adolphus College (St. Peter), Hamline 
University (St. Paul), Macalester College (St. Paul), 
College of St. Benedict (St. Joseph), College of St. 
Catherine (St. Paul), St. John’s University (College- 
ville), St. Mary’s College (Winona), St. Olaf College 
(Northfield), College of St. Scholastica (Duluth), 
College of St. Teresa (Winona), and College of St. 
Thomas (St. Paul). 

The new gifts will not affect continuance of the 23 
fellowships in graduate schools for which the company 
has in the past supplied funds or the 14 undergradu- 
ate scholarships initiated last year in Midwest colleges 
which have done outstanding work 3: The 
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Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Lloyd Morey appointed president, University of 
Illinois. He had been serving as acting president 
since September 1, 1953. Joseph R. Smiley, associate 
dean, the Graduate College, advanced in rank to the 
deanship, College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, effee- 
tive March 1. 
appointed provost of the university. 


He succeeds Henning Larsen, recently 


Harry Shulman, Sterling Professor of Law, Yale 
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"Notes and News 


gift to the Minnesota College Fund Association is part 
of a $150,000 appropriation from the Standard Oil 
Company to similar college associations in 14 states. 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES CO-OPERATE 
WITH ILLINOIS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


ILLINOIS WESLEYAN University (Bloomington) 
and St. Mary’s College (Winona, Minn.) have joined 
with Illinois Institute of Technology (Chicago 16) in 
offering a combined educational program in liberal 
arts and engineering. Under ‘the program students 
earn degrees in both liberal arts and engineering at 
the same time. 

Students attend Illi- 


nois Wesleyan, St. Mary’s, or one of the other 17 eo- 


The program works like this: 


operating schools for three years, then spend two 
years at the Illinois institute. Upon completion of 


the five-year program, they receive a bachelor of arts 


degree from one of the former schools and a bachelor 


of science degree in a field of engineering from the 
institute. 

The combined program was developed to help meet 
the country’s need for trained engineers with a back- 
ground of general knowledge. The program enables 
students to obtain a wide background in the humani- 
ties before specializing. 

Besides Illinois Wesleyan and St. Mary’s, the fol- 
lowing colleges and universities co-operate with the 
institute in offering the combined programs: Aurora 
(Ill.) College; Carroll College (Waukesha, Wis.) ; 
Carthage (Ill.) College; Centre College of Kentucky 
(Danville) ; (Cedar Rapids, 
Hamline University (St. Paul, Minn.); Heidelberg 
College (Tiffin, Ohio); Hiram (Ohio) College; Illi- 
nois College (Jacksonville); Lake Forest (Ill.) Col- 
lege; Macalester College (St. Paul, Minn.); Mus- 
kingum College (New Concord, Ohio); North Central 
College (Naperville, Ill.); Roosevelt College (Chi- 
cago); and Westminster College (Fulton, Mo.). 


Coe College Iowa) ; 
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University, sueceeds Wesley A. Sturges as dean, the 
Law School, effective July 1. Dean Sturges will re- 
tire to devote himself to writing and teaching. 

The University of Pennsylvania announces the fol- 
lowing promotions in staff: George B. Peters, dean 
of men; James A. Newpher, sting dean of admissions 
and then, effective July 1, registrar; Robert H. Pitt, 
IT, dean of admissions, effective July 1; William H. 
Gramenz, vice-dean of admissions; and Paul A, Vatter, 
vice-dean of men. 
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Loyal V. Bewley, head, department of electrical 
engineering, Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.), 
named dean, College of Engineering. 

Edward McHugh, director, division of industrial 
research, and chairman, department of mechanical 
engineering, Clarkson College of Technology (Pots- 
dam, N. Y.), appointed dean, School of Engineering. 

The Reverend Brian F. Duffy succeeds the late 
Reverend Vincent E. Devine as dean, St. Bonaventure 
(N. Y.) University. 

Milton Katz, associate director, Ford Foundation, 
and former administrator of the Marshall Plan in 
Europe, appointed director of international legal 
studies, Harvard University, effective July 1. Oscar 
Handlin, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., and Myron P. Gil- 
more promoted to professorships of history. 


George G. Mallinson, professor of psychology and 
education, Western Michigan College (Kalamazoo), 
appointed director, Graduate Division, to succeed 
Elmer H. Wilds. 

G. Franklin Stover, director of instruction, Abington 
Township (Pa.) public schoo) system, named profes- 
sor of education, School of Education, Rutgers Uni- 
versity (New Brunswick, N. J.). 

Ronald A. H. Mueller, chairman of general studies, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (Troy, N. Y.), ad- 
vanced to professorship of psychology. 

George P. Adams, retired Mills Professor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy, University vf California 
(Berkeley), and Herbert H. Hyman, associate pro- 
fessor of sociology, Columbia University, appointed 
visiting professors, Barnard College (New York 27), 
effective this spring. 

Thomas D. Eliot, professor of sociology, North- 
western University (Evanston, IIl.), appointed visit- 
ing lecturer, department of sociology and anthropol- 
ogy, University of Wisconsin. 

F. Raymond Iredell, dean of the faculty and head, 
department of philosophy, Pomona College (Clare- 
mont, Calif.), received a Fulbright grant to lecture on 
American philosophy and education, University of 
Ceylon (Colombo), 1954-55, 

Warren Shepler, guidance director, North Hunting- 
don Township High School, Irwin (Pa.), appointed 
assistant professor of education, School of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh, to succeed George Hoffman. 
The latter has assumed the directorship, Johnstown 
Center of the university. 

W. Earl Armstrong, chief for teacher education, 
U. 8. Office of Education, named executive director, 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion. 


A. Hollis Edens, president, Duke University (Dur- 
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ham, N. Car.), and Nelson P. Horn, president, Baker 
University (Baldwin, Kan.), appointed president and 
vice-president, respectively, National Association of 
Schools and Colleges of the Methodist Church. Dr. 
Edens succeeds Karl A. Roadman, president, Morning- 
side College (Sioux City, Iowa). 

W. E. Alderman, dean, College of Arts and Science, 
Miami University (Oxford, Ohio), named chairman, 
American Conference of Academic Deans. 


F. Champion Ward has resigned as dean, College of 
the University of Chicago, to visit India as an educa- 
tional representative, Division of Overseas Activities, 
Ford Foundation. In the fall, 1955, he will return to 
the college to assume duties as professor of humanities. 


Coming Events 

The 1954 Northeast Conference on the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages, featuring the problems of teach- 
ing all foreign languages, will convene in Providence, 
R. I., April 9-10. Conference program may be ob- 
tained from Hunter Kellenberger, conference chair- 
man, Brown University, Providence 12. 


Recent Deaths 

Mother Mary Aloysia, 84, president emerita, Good 
Counsel College (White Plains, N. Y.), December 29, 
1953, according to a report received by SCHOOL AND 
Society, January 24. 

Henry P. Rusk, 69, dean emeritus, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Illinois, January 9. 

Frank W. Shockley, disector, Extension Division and 
Summer Sessions, University of Pittsburgh, January 
12. 

Karl J. Holzinger, 61, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, January 15. 

Leonard E. Dickson, 80, professor emeritus of 
mathematics, University of Chicago, January 17. 


Henry W. Elson, 96, former president, Thiel College 
(Greenville, Pa.), January 30. 


Recent) Bf f | 


BLANCKE, WILTON W. General Principles of Lan- 
guage and Experiences in Language. Revised Edition. 
Pp. xviii+475. Illustrated. D. C. Heath and Co., 
Boston 16, 1953, $3.20. 

6 

BURROW, TRIGANT. Science and Man’s Behavior: 
The Contribution of Phylobiology. Pp. xii+ 564. Tlus- 
trated. Philosophical Library, New York 16. 1953. 
$6.00. 

© 

DEGRAZIA, JOSEPH. Math is Fun. 

trated. Emerson Books, New York 11. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


Tllus- 
$2.75. 


Pp. 159. 
1954, 





DURKHEIM, EMILE. Sociclogy and Philosophy. 
Translated by D. F. Pocock. Pp. xli+97. The Free 
Press, Glencoe, Ill. 1953. $2.50. 

. 

HAINES, C. GROVE (Editor). The Threat of Soviet 
Imperialism. Pp. xvi+402. The Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore 18, Md. 1954. $5.00. 

* 

HILL, C. P. Unesco: Suggestions on the Teaching of 
History. Pp. 117. Columbia University Press, New 
York 27. 1953. 75 cents. 

o 

KEY, V. O., JR. <A Primer of Statistics for Political 
Scientists. Pp. x+209. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York 16. 1954. $2.50. 

* 

LAUWERYS, J. A. Unesco: History Textbooks and 
International Understanding. Pp. 84. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York 27. 1953. 50 cents. 

° 

L’Educazione Degli Adulti; Discussioni e Esperienze a 
cura della Unione Contro L’Analfabetismo. Pp. ix + 
187. ‘‘La Nuova Italia’’ Editrice, Firenze, Italia. 
1953. Lira 700. 

* 

LLOYD, WESLEY P. Student Counseling in Japan: 
A Two-Nation Project in Higher Education. Pp. xv + 
204. Illustrated. University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis 14. 1953. $4.00. 

e 

LUSTENBERGER, WERNER. 
Angelsdichsischen Padagogik. 
Verlag, Bern, Switzerland. 

° 

McCORMICK, PATRICK J., AND EDWARD A, PACE. 

History of Education. Revised Edition. Pp. xxvi+ 


688. The Catholic Education Press, Washington, D. 
C. 1953. 


Hauptstrémungen der 
Pp. 87. A. Francke Ag. 
1953. Swiss Fr. 9.80. 


° 
PERRY, RALPH B. Realms of Value: A Critique of 
Human Civilization. Pp. xii+497. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 1954. $7.50. 
« 
Teaching Speech in the Second- 
Pp. vii+438. Longmans, Green and Co., 
1954, $4.25. 
° 
Recent Trends in Occupational 
The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill. 


ROBINSON, KARL F. 
ary School. 
New York 3. 


ROGOFF, NATALIE. 
Mobility. Pp. 131. 
1953. $4.00. 

® 

ROTHNEY, JOHN W. M. 
A Book of Cases. 
York 19. 1953. 


The High School Student: 
Pp. xv+271. Dryden Press, New 

$1.90. 

* 
XVIth International Conference on Public Education: 
Proceedings and Recommendations.’’ Unesco Publi- 
cation No. 151. Pp. 172. International Bureau of 
Education, Palais Wilson, Geneva, Switzerland. 1954. 
Swiss Fr. 4.00. 
» 

TRUEBLOOD, ELWYN J. The Dawn of the Post-Mod- 
ern Era; Dimensions of Human Life in the Last Half 
of the Twentieth Century. Pp. xii+198. Philosophi- 
cal Library, New York 16, 1954. $3.75. 


Other Books 
BILLINGTON, RAY ALLEN (Editor). 


of Charlotte L. Forten. Pp. 248. 
York 19. 1952. $5.00. 


February 6, 1954 








The Journal 
Dryden Press, New 


Lexikon der Pddagogik. I Band: A-J. Pp. xvi+ 806. 
1950. II Band: K-Z. Pp. xvi+928. 1951. III 
Band: Biographien, Erzichungswesen einzelner Staaten. 
Pp. xiv+624. 1952. A. Francke Verlag, Bern, Switz- 
erland. Swiss Fr. 180. 


LITTLE, CHARLES E. Quintilianus the School Master. 
Vol. I. Pp. 346. Vol. Il. Pp. 286. George Pea’ 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 1951. 


MARNANE, M. T. A Guide for Catholic Teachers. Pp. 
xiv+164. M. H. Gill & Son, Dublin, Republie of Ire- 
land. 1952. 9/6. 

*» 

VAN REESEMA, C. PHILIPPI-SIEWERTSZ.  Pio- 
niers der Volksopvoeding. Pp. xvi+604. Martinus 
Nijhoff N.V., 9 Lange Voorhout, The Hague, Holland. 
1949. Guilders 18. 





FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 
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Elementary University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-18 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper 5Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA, 
Pennypacker 5-1223 











of the 





educational institutions with 
TIAA plans had made CREF 
available to their staff members 
by the end of CREF’s first 
twelve months of operation. 








educators are now contributing 
toward CREF  unit-annuities, 
based on common stocks, to 
complement their TIAA fixed 


dollar annuities. 





Your inquiries are welcome. 
Write TIAA-CREF for details today. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
= OG = 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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Leigh Peck’s 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


A Dynamic Approach 


An important new book—completely 
functional and practical ... A thorough 
summary of facts now known concern- 
ing psychological development during 
childhood, and their significance in 
child guidance . . . Written in.a clear, 
interesting style, with a warmly human 
point of view ... Richly illustrated with 
numerous case histories taken from 


actual files. 536 pages $5.25 


D.C. Heath and Company 


Sales Offices: New York 14 Chicago16 Atlanta3 
SanFrancisco5 Dallas! Home Office: Boston 16 











THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 400 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 











Tew ! 


EDUCATION IN 
A DEMOCRACY 


4th Edition 
by ALONZO F. MYERS, Chairman, Depart- 


ment of Higher Education, New York Univer- 
sity; and CLARENCE O. WILLIAMS, Dean 


of Admissions and Registrar, Pennsylvania 
State College 


e This is still the only introductory text 
which places emphasis on presenting educa- 
tion as a social force and relating it to the 
aspirations and needs of our society. New 
sections have been added, dealing with (a) 
the significance of our expanding popula- 
tion and (b) the nature of our efforts to 
develop collective security in the face of the 
threats posed by aggressive communist 
totalitarianism. The previous edition of this 
text sold over 30,000 copies. 


Approx. 352 pages @ 5°” x 83%” 


THE TEACHER AND 
SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 
Second Edition 
by LEO M. CHAMBERLAIN, Vice President, 


University of Kentucky, and LESLIE W. KIN- 
DRED, Teachers College, Temple University 


e Main emphasis in Chamberlain and Kin- 
dred’s text is on the teacher and his effective 
participation in school administration. The 
book runs the gamut of school administra- 
tion problems that every teacher must face 
—from pointing out the teacher’s responsi- 
bility in the community to helpful facts 
about job-getting, salaries, welfare, etc. 


681 pages @ 51,” x 81%” e Published 1949 


—a 70 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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